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Notes of the Month 


The Colombo Conference 


T HE news that a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Com- 
monwealth countries is to be held early in January in Colombo 
is very welcome. It was agreed at the Prime Ministers’ Confer- 
ence of October 1948 that a meeting of Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers should be held in Ceylon at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity; but the intention to hold it during the first half of 1949 
could not be realized owing to the other pressures upon Ministers’ 
time. It is the first time that Ceylon has been chosen for a meeting 
of this kind; and not only is it an appropriate and convenient site 
for most members of the Commonwealth, but also its selection is 
a well-deserved tribute to one of the newest of the Dominions, 
who rose from Colonial to Dominion status by the traditional 
procedure contemplated by constitutional experts. 

The forthcoming conference is also in itself of considerable 
interest. In recent years the affairs of the Commonwealth have 
been dealt with very largely by meetings of the Prime Ministers 
themselves. This has much to recommend it so long as the Prime 
Ministers are available for conferences outside their own countries; 
but in actual practice—effectively though these Prime Ministers’ 
meetings have worked—they have taken place less frequently than 
circumstances have made desirable. So the recent trend towards 
devolution of responsibility from heads of Governments to their 
colleagues is timely. One recent and notable indication of it was 
the meeting of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers in London 
last July. Doubtless the precedent would have been set by meet- 
ings of Ministers of External Affairs at an earlier date had not the 
practice grown up in the Commonwealth of associating the 
External Affairs Portfolio with that of Prime Minister. The 
separation of these two offices, which has now become general, 
facilitates inter-Commonwealth consultations at ministerial level, 
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and it is to be hoped that full use is to be made of the advantages it 
offers. 

The meeting of the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers will be 
mainly concerned with foreign affairs in the broad sense of the 
term; and since the meeting is taking place in Asia, it can con- 
fidently be assumed that the problems presented by the Com- 
munist victories in China will be very carefully considered. At the 
same time, this external field will not fully preoccupy the time of 
the conference. Mr Menzies, the new Prime Minister of Australia, 
has indicated that he is anxious for full discussions as well on 
Commonwealth co-operation in the economic field; and to make 
this possible, experts are coming from most of the Common- 
wealth countries. One of the advantages which should spring from 
the generally satisfactory settlement of outstanding constitutional 
issues is that co-operation in dealing with practical problems is 
thereby rendered easier and more uninhibited. That certainly was 
the verdict at the recent unofficial Conference on Commonwealth 
Relations at Bigwin. 


Peasants and the Land in Southern Italy 

AT the end of October, at the beginning of the autumn sowing, 
there occurred the first of a series of mass movements by which 
the peasants of Southern Italy ‘occupied’ land belonging to 
absentee landlords. They began the formation of primitive co- 
operative societies, and set about cultivation. These movements 
started in Calabria, spread to Apulia, and have now been reported 
from the Roman Campagna. There have been clashes with the 
police in some places. Such movements are not altogether new in 
Italy. They have occurred in earlier years in Sicily and elsewhere. 
In the South they have never succeeded in modifying permanently 
the system of tenure and cultivation. In the North they have 
resulted in the establishment of stable and highly efficient co- 
operative farms. 

The movement in the South seems, as far as one can judge, to 
have been, in the first instance, spontaneous, though it seems likely 
that nearer Rome political influences also played a part. The peas- 
ants have moved in the interval between the announcement of a 
policy of land reform, made in general terms by the Premier, Signor 
de Gasperi, last summer, and the presentation of a definite legis- 
lative proposal to the Italian Parliament. That interval has been 
prolonged, not only on account of the interests involved, often 
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those of supporters of the Christian Democrat Government, but 
because of the real difficulty of devising a land reform which shall 
be equally applicable to the intensively cultivated estates of 
Tuscany or the Po Valley and the half cultivated wheatlands and 
sheepruns of the Southern Jatifundia. 

The poverty of the Southern peasant is notorious. The land 
itself is poor, arid, and eroded, where it is not waterlogged. Until 
the introduction of D.D.T. at the end of the war much of it was 
malaria-ridden marsh. Population increases rapidly, there are no 
industries of importance, and no opportunities for emigration. 
Landlords are usually absentees whose only interest is in the rents 
they receive. They may be owners of large estates, managed 
through principal tenants or agents, or they may be urban middle- 
class people who have acquired small patches of land as an invest- 
ment. Such investments are profitable, as the competition for land 
among the peasants makes rack-renting easy. Rents are paid in 
kind. Holdings are often scattered in small fragments, distant both 
from one another and from the peasants’ own wretched dwellings. 

In addition to the tenant farmers, and a certain number of small 
proprietors, there are many landless labourers who work seasonally 
on those portions of large estates which are not let, but farmed 
by the landlord’s agent. They are paid a wage which until recently 
was about 3s. 6d. a day in a land of high prices, and are unem- 
ployed for half the year. 

The move to occupy some of the great estates has been met by 
the Italian Government with immediate concessions. These 
amount to an anticipation of the portion relating to Calabria of 
the general plan for land reform legislation drawn up by On. 
Segni, the Minister of Agriculture. The plan as a whole has still 
to be passed by Parliament. Land marked out for reclamation in 
Calabria is to be formally transferred from its present owners to 
public authority, if not to the peasants themselves. Similar trans- 
fers are promised elsewhere. These concessions, however desir- 
able, have an appearance of yielding to illegal action, but the 
Government may be not wholly reluctant to have its hand forced. 
Drastic action can thus be taken in the South, where it is most 
needed, without the Government being bound by the provisions 
of a land reform act also applicable to the North, where the situa- 
tion is different and much less acute. 

But the transfer of the land is not in itself a solution. In its 
present condition the area in question is only suited for extensive 
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wheat growing and sheep farming. Divided into small family 
farms (even if houses and household water supply could be pro- 
vided) it would not support more people than it does now, and 
might not even support as many. Not only is carefully organized 
co-operation needed, but large-scale, costly reclamation, especially 
irrigation, will be necessary if intensive cultivation is to be intro- 
duced and a larger population either of peasant owners or co- 
operative cultivators is to be maintained at a reasonable standard 
of life. Schemes of this kind have been initiated in some areas, but 
the cost is very high, and will almost inevitably prove to be beyond 
the unaided resources of the Italian State. At present it is being 
met to a considerable extent by E.R.P. funds, the continuation of 
which is uncertain. 


The New Trade Union International 


DELEGATES of eighty-seven organizations from fifty-three 
countries, representing more than forty-six million members of 
non-Communist trade unions, together with representatives of 
the International Trade Secretariats, assembled in County Hall, 
London, for a twelve-day conference from 28 November to 9 
December. Their object was to establish the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions(I.C.F.T.U.). The World Federa- 
tion of ‘Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.) set up in the same place in the 
halcyon days of 1945 has proved a failure owing to the ideological 
conflicts which have since sundered international political life. 
In January last the American, British, and Netherlands trade 
unions led the secession from that Communist-controlled body. 
A Preparatory Commission met in Geneva in June and laid the 
foundations of the new organization. 

The present conference met to elect officers and to approve the 
draft constitution as modified in committee. It then transformed 
itself into the First Congress of the new organization. M. Paul 
Finet (Belgium) is the President, and Mr J. H. Oldenbroek (Hol- 
land), the experienced secretary of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, was unanimously elected Secretary-General. 
They are assisted by a General Council of some eighty persons, 
and there is an Executive Board of nineteen members representing 
the various regions of the world, with four for North America, two 
for Great Britain, and five for Continental Europe. The inclusion 
of five delegates for Continental Europe (instead of four, as was 
originally proposed) allows for the representation, for the time 
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being, of both France and Italy, in view of the special circumstances 
of Communist ascendancy in the principal unions of both those 
countries. The Board is to meet at least twice a year. 

The T.U.C., it will be noted, still maintains the tradition of 
regarding Britain as a separate entity detached from the rest of 
Europe. With an affiliated membership of 7,937,000, the British 
trade union movement will be making the largest individual con- 
tribution to the funds of the Confederation, which amount to 
over £25,000, and there was a strong feeling here that the head- 
quarters of the new organization should be London. But the 
Americans put up a formidable opposition, on the ground that it 
was important to avoid even the suspicion of domination of the 
new ‘International’ by any one great Power. They favoured Paris. 
In the event Brussels was the compromise solution, on the strength 
of an American undertaking that any currency difficulties will be 
met through the provision of dollars from American trade union 
funds. 

Both the big American Unions, A.F. of L. and C.1.0., were 
strongly represented. This is the first conference of this kind 
which the two American organizations have attended together, 
and they were responsible for some rousing anti-Communist 
declarations. 

The only discordant note was on the question of the various 
‘Christian’ or denominational unions that thrive in many European 
countries and in Canada. The Preparatory Committee had invited 
only those ‘Christian’ unions which the national centres in the 
countries concerned were willing to accept. This implied, as 
Signor Pastore (Italy) said, giving a right of veto to those organiza- 
tions of a social democratic character with which the T.U.C. has 
been closely connected in the past. The national centres of Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Switzerland had thus blocked the affiliation of 
‘Christian’ trade unions. Only France, where the Force Ouvriére 
organization, itself a minority body, maintains close relations with 
the long-established Confédération de Travailleurs Chrétiens, had 
consented to their inclusion. Following strong pressure behind the 
scenes from the American unions, a face-saving formula was 
devised whereby the other ‘Christian’ organizations, affiliated to 
the so-called Christian International, were admitted, on the under- 
standing that they severed their connection with it before the next 
Congress of the I.C.F.T.U. in two years’ time. 








Austerity and Enterprise 
in Israel 


THOUGH more than a year and a half has elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, it is still not easy to form a general 
picture of how life is developing in the changed conditions there. 
The present article, written by a business man who spent some 
time in Israel during the late summer of 1949, aims only at giving 
some impressions which may help to build up such a general 
picture, and at describing some of the internal problems now 
facing the new State. No attempt has been made to deal with the 
wider international implications of Israel’s emergence as a body 
politic in the Middle East. 

When the State of Israel was proclaimed on 14 May 1948, the 
circumstances attending its birth could hardly be described as 
auspicious. Any new State expects to have to deal with economic 
and administrative problems. It has to organize its civil service, 
provide for its people, establish its position internationally, and lay 
the foundations of an independent life in every branch of its 
activities. Israel, apart from having to deal with these routine 
difficulties, was faced with two major problems of a kind that do 
not normally fall to a new State in the early stages of its career. It 
was fighting for existence against the neighbouring Arab States, 
and, because of its declared policy of unrestricted entry, it had to 
find ways of absorbing a rapidly increasing stream of immigrants 
from Europe and other parts of the world. 

The first problem has at least been partially solved by the 
cessation of hostilities and the signing of armistices with the sur- 
rounding Arab States, although the lack of any permanent peace 
settlement has made continued heavy expenditure on defence 
necessary as a safeguard, and has caused the retention in military 
service of skilled labour which Israel can ill afford to do without. 
On the other hand the problem of absorbing the increasing flow 
of immigrants is one which will face the Israel Government for 
many years to come. Within the first nineteen months of Israel’s 
existence about 400,000 new immigrants had already reached the 
country. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION 


Any day of the week one can stroll along Haifa Bay and watch 
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cargo and immigrant vessels arriving with their loads of new 
settlers for Israel. It was interesting to judge for oneself the various 
types of people entering the country. One transport vessel, for 
instance—the S.S. Azmauth—had collected its cargo of immi- 
grants from a transit camp at Bari, where prospective settlers had 
arrived from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Germany, Italy, and Austria. The majority were 
young people, ranging in age between twenty-two and thirty-five, 
about two-thirds men and one-third women, many with children 
and babies. Most of them were poorly clad but looked physically 
fit, and all had a look of hope and joy in their eyes at having 
reached their new home. Entry procedure was conducted quickly 
and efficiently under the supervision of officers in the Israel 
Navy. Each immigrant passed through a disinfecting station, a 
documentation hall, and customs and immigration formalities, 
and was then transported by bus to a transit camp. 

The types of immigrants are very varied. It would be biased to 
assume that every transport brings into Israel valuable new 
material for the country. While the younger generation of immi- 
grants is usually idealistic and eager to play a useful part in the 
reconstruction of Israel, there are many who feel, perhaps because 
of their past sufferings, that the State owes them a living, and who 
have little desire, for instance, to work on the land or do the many 
kinds of pioneering work which, although vital to Israel, involve a 
certain amount of hardship and sacrifice. In addition, not all 
immigrants come from Europe. Many are oriental Jews from 
North Africa and Yemen, most of whom have adopted Arab 
customs and ways of living, and whose education and standards of 
living are far below those of the European Jew. 

One might well wonder why the Israel Government has taken 
the risk of allowing immigration on a far greater scale than the 
estimated Budget allowed, and much larger, at least from a short- 
term financial point of view, than the country can afford. The 
answer is that in the eyes of the Israel Government it is imperative 
to establish the Jewish State as quickly as possible and to see to it 
that no obstacles are placed in the way of any Jew wishing to come 
to Israel and escape from his present surroundings while there is 
still time. On the other hand people are quite prepared to admit 
that an increased population forms a ready source of manpower in 
the event of further attacks on Israel by the surrounding Arab 
States. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME 

The Government does not underestimate the gravity of the 
economic and social problems involved in absorbing such a large 
number of immigrants, but it is convinced that it is possible to find 
a solution, not by restricting entry, but through development and 
the expansion of efforts to promote housing, agricultural settle- 
ments, and employment. In order to achieve this end the Govern- 
ment is attempting to adapt the country’s entire economic struc- 
ture to the needs of immigration and development. All available 
resources that can be spared are to be directed to essential pur- 
poses of reconstruction and production. The inflow of private and 
public capital for investment is to be encouraged, and industrial 
and agricultural output is to be increased by modernization of | 
plant and equipment and by more efficient and economic methods 
of production. An austerity scheme very similar to that prevailing 
in Britain—and in some ways even more severe—has already been 
introduced to prevent waste, restrict non-essential imports and the 
unproductive drain on limited currency reserves, and check the 
inflationary tendencies in the economy which are a legacy of war- 
time conditions. Through the introduction of price controls, food 
rationing, and ‘Utility’ products, the Government hopes at the 
same time to ensure satisfactory standards of living for the broad 
masses of the population. 

Combined with these measures of economic regulation, the 
Government has also inaugurated a number of projects which 
should contribute to the expansion of the country’s opportunities 
for employment and consequently to the capacity for absorbing 
immigrants. It is also hoped that through these projects permanent 
addition will be effected to the country’s economic assets. Such 
plans include an extensive housing programme, the establishment 
of new cities, villages, and settlements, the improvement and 
extension of land, sea, and air communications, the erection of new 
industries, and irrigation, drainage, and other schemes of agri- | 
cultural development. 

During the first nineteen months of its existence Israel has 
made good progress towards putting into effect many of these | 
projects. The over-riding impression made by the country is, 
indeed, one of great vitality and activity. Although certain areas, 
for instance Haifa Bay and the outskirts of Tel Aviv or Jaffa, | 
remind one of post-war Germany, with their shell-torn houses and | 
bullet-scarred walls, new building and reconstruction is every- | 
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where being carried out. Houses are also being constructed as 
quickly as possible to accommodate the large number of immi- 
grants, 90,000 of whom are still in transit camps or under canvas. 
The Government has also recently announced a number of induce- 
ments to investment in the building industry. Buildings erected 
since the establishment of the State of Israel are to be exempt from 
urban property tax for a period of five years in all cases where key 
money is not demanded from tenants; deductions for amortization 
are to be increased to a maximum of 8 per cent for a period of five 
years; State lands are to be leased for low-priced housing schemes; 
customs duties on timber and iron were reduced to nominal rates 
in 1949, thereby lowering the price of wood by 20 per cent. 
Moreover, as a result of the recently introduced ‘austerity’ pro- 
gramme and price controls, the cost of locally-produced building 
materials has also been substantially reduced. The price of 
cement, for instance, has gone down by 30 per cent, and that of 
plywood by 18 per cent. 

Building costs nevertheless remain high. For the individual 
builder, generally speaking, costs range from about If30 per 
square metre in rural areas to 1£35 in urban residential districts, 
excluding the cost of the site. According to these estimates, the 
construction of a two-roomed flat in an urban area would cost 
approximately If2,000, plus about I£700 for the site and I{200 
for architects’ fees etc. The cost to the public of a three-roomed 
flat in an urban district would be about If£4,000, plus about 
[{1,000 for the site and [£250 in additional expenses. In rural 
areas building costs are naturally lower and sites less expensive. 
A two-roomed flat in a rural area would cost about [£2,200 to 
build, while a three-roomed flat similarly situated would cost 
approximately I £2,800. 

To provide housing accommodation for the great influx of 
immigrants into the country, it was felt that a planned and con- 
centrated effort of all the available building resources would be 
required. A non-profit-making national Housing Corporation 
known as ‘Amidar’ was therefore formed, with an initial capital of 
[fs million, in conjunction with the Jewish Agency, the Govern- 
ment, the Jewish National Fund, or Keren Kayemeth le-Israel, 
and various semi-public housing corporations. Amidar’s housing 
programme for 1949 included the construction of about 17,000 
houses. In order to carry out its building programme for 1950, 
which is to be on a bigger scale than that of 1949, additional capital 
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will be required, which Amidar intends to raise by floating a 


number of debentures. The land on which Amidar is building is © 
provided by the Jewish National Fund on long-term leaseholds — 


ranging from forty-nine to ninety-nine years. 

The main problem is to create permanent homes which can be 
built with a minimum amount of time and labour and at a moder- 
ate cost. Mass production methods are about to be set on foot, 
using the method of construction known as “Tournalayer’, the 
equipment for which was imported from the United States. The 
houses are cast in prepared metal forms which are lifted after 
about twenty hours, leaving the completed house standing. By this 
means houses of various styles and sizes are being built from 


locally manufactured materials, requiring a very limited number | 


of workmen. The machinery is capable of pouring a three-roomed 
concrete house in two and a half hours, and can thus complete 
about 1,200 to 1,500 houses per year. With additional machinery 
of this kind, the output could quite easily be adjusted to the needs 
of the entire country. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND AGRICULTURE 

The visitor coming to Israel from abroad is usually surprised at 
certain shortcomings in the communications system. In many 
parts of the country highways are too narrow for the growing 
motor traffic. Postal and telephone communications are very old- 
fashioned and in need of improvement and extension. Very often 
business men in Tel Aviv prefer to call on their customers instead 
of wasting time in trying to reach them by telephone. Until the 
regular train service was started recently between Haifa and Tel 
Aviv, a letter posted in Haifa on Monday at lunch-time would 
arrive in Tel Aviv (a distance of 120 kilometres) on Thursday 


afternoon. Severe import restrictions have hampered efforts to | 


expand the country’s rail and motor transport services, with the 
result that a programme of renovation is now urgently required. It 
is interesting to note that the first shipment of Leyland double- 
decker buses, of the same type as those used in London, has 


arrived in Haifa for use in Tel Aviv. If they prove successful more | 


shipments are to follow. Until recently, apart from the over- 


crowded bus services, the most convenient way of travelling for | 


any business man was by the co-operative taxi company which 
provided a half-hourly service between the main towns. Buta regular 
train service has now been restarted between Haifa and Tel Aviv. 
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Agriculture on an extended scale is considered a vital part of the 
Government programme, both from the economic and the social 
points of view. At present Israel is more or less equally divided 
between private farming and collective settlements. New settle- 
ments are provided with land by the Jewish National Fund as a 
hereditary leasehold, and financial aid is given in the form of long- 
term loans by national institutions. The established farmers 
initiate the new settlers into all branches of agriculture. A special- 
ized organization takes care of planning, central water installations, 
and construction of farm buildings, while the local co-operative 
supplies all necessary commodities and markets the farmers’ 
produce. Kindergarten, school, and medical centres cater for the 
families’ requirements, and a cultural centre provides entertain- 
ment, educational activities, and social contacts. 

An average of six settlements per month are now being founded 
in Israel. Before the war the average was one per month. Over 
40 per cent of all cereals, vegetables, fruit, poultry, and dairy 
products required for domestic consumption are now locally pro- 
duced. This proportion is equal to the 1945 figure. Over 5,000 
cows have been bought from the United States, Australia, Argen- 
tina, and other South American countries, but at least 10,000 
more cows will be needed to ensure a daily milk ration of 4 pint 
per person. 

The total area of land in Israel under non-irrigated field crops 
and fodder during 1949 was 1,057,000 dunams,' of which 828,000 
dunams were cultivated by Jews and the balance by non-Jewish 
farmers. Winter crops account for an area of 659,000 dunams, 
while summer crops have been sown on 398,000 dunams. An 
additional 200,000 dunams for the summer crop season of 1950 
have been ploughed. Land under irrigated fodder totalled 65,000 
dunams, of which 35,000 were under winter crops. 

No discussion of Israel’s agricultural programme is complete 
without some mention of the Negev, which accounts for well over 
one half of the country’s present area. The main difficulty in 
founding settlements there is, of course, to provide a regular 
water supply. At present water is transported to Negev settlements 
by motor tanker. The American Palestine Trading Corporation, 
in conjunction with the Jewish National Fund, has granted a 
$500,000 loan to the Mekoroth Water Company of Israel to 
finance a project designed to bring water to the newly established 


* A dunam = approximately 1,000 sq. metres. 
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Negev settlements by a system of pipelines. The water problem is 
one of the most difficult facing Israel’s agriculture today, and 
expert opinions as to the adequacy of total water supplies vary. 
But the people’s determination to overcome such obstacles at 
whatever cost is obvious; they want to make Israel once again the 
‘land of milk and honey’ of biblical times. If impending irrigation 
schemes materialize, the Negev may well become the busiest 
scene of new settlement and development. 

The Negev is also of value to Israel in two other ways. In the 
first place, its mineral resources, though not yet fully explored, 
are believed in some circles to be much more extensive than had 
been previously assumed. Secondly, the Negev includes a coastal 
strip at Elath, on the Gulf of Akaba. This area affords an outlet to 
the Red Sea which may be of great importance to Israel’s economic 
future, in that it provides a maritime connection independent of 
the Suez Canal between Israel and Asia, the world’s most popu- 
lous continent, and so enables Israel to take full advantage of its 
position as a link between Asia, Europe, and Africa. It could also 
provide a convenient route for an alternative canal to serve inter- 
national shipping. 

Although agricultural development remains the principal 
objective of the settlement programme, settlements have also been 
and are still being established to form a potential defence line 
in the interests of national security. The Negev, the main land 
reserve of the State, is to be incorporated in this programme of 
defence settlements. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

In spite of the efforts to expand agriculture, Israel’s economic 
future will depend to a large extent on the success of her attempts 
to develop her industries, expand foreign trade, and come to some 
permanent modus vivendi with the neighbouring Arab States. 
Apart from the citrus, chemical, and diamond-cutting industries, 
efforts are being made to expand production of textiles, light 
engineering manufactures, furniture plastics, optical goods, 
ceramics, and foodstuffs. Israel also hopes to earn considerable 
amounts of foreign currency through the expansion of her tourist 
industry. Industrial development is still being hampered by high 
production costs (caused mainly by the need to import many raw 
materials and by the high level of wages) and by inefficient and 
wasteful methods. During the first eleven months of the State’s 
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existence imports into Israel amounted to I£53 million, while 
exports and re-exports together totalled only 1£8-7 million. 

It is obvious that development schemes of the size and com- 
prehensive nature planned by the Israel Government cannot be 
financed from Israel’s resources alone. The need to attract 
foreign capital and investment to the country is therefore very 
great. In September 1948 an Economic Department of the Jewish 
Agency was set up to give advice and guidance on all matters 
connected with investments in Israel, capital transfers, import 
permits, negotiations with Government Departments, and tourism. 
Although many of the Department’s inquiries originate from South 
American countries and the United States, most of the new enter- 
prises in Israel are being set up by manufacturers from France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Great Britain. The Economic Department 
has therefore established a special branch office in Paris to extend 
advice to prospective investors from European countries. 

Philipps of Holland, the radio manufacturers, have already 
opened one factory at Nathanya, Israel’s diamond-cutting centre, 
and are about to open a second. A spinning factory with a capacity 
of 10,000 spindles, giving work to 200 employees, is also to be 
established there, as well as a factory for casting jewellery. 


ZIONIST POLICY AND FOREIGN CAPITAL 

Although the United States Export-Import Bank have granted 
Israel a $100 million loan for the purchase of machinery and other 
capital equipment, the stream of money and investments antici- 
pated from the United States has not materialized. Indeed more 
money, in the form of investment, machinery, and materials, is 
coming from Europe than from the United States. Although it is 
impossible to give any single reason for the disappointing results 
of Israel’s attempts to attract capital, it is likely that the socialist 
character of the Government and the precarious economic situa- 
tion of the country may well have adversely influenced prospective 
investors. The fact that 55 per cent of the voters in the General 
Election of a year ago voted for Socialist parties is bound to have 
an effect abroad. The Government is also embarrassed by an 
extremist opposition, both Right and Left wing. Wages and prices 
remain inflated, and trade union opinion is unlikely to agree to a 
lowering of wages without being assured of a corresponding 
reduction in the cost of living. 


Recent statements of the Prime Minister and other Israel 
I 
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officials have been made with the object of dispelling some of 
these fears of socialization and of impending economic crisis. 
Undertakings have been given for the early promulgation of the 
legislation to encourage investments which had been promised 
six months ago. But it is difficult to free oneself from the impression 
that these statements are ‘for export only’. In spite of declarations 
that private enterprise has an equal share with the co-operative 
sectors in the country’s economy, the campaign for the dispos- 
session of private enterprise continues. The Government’s 
import policy, for instance, has been adjusted in some industries 
to cut out the middleman, imported goods going straight from the 
Government buying agency to the retailer. This policy has, of 
course, benefited the consumer by lowering the cost of imported 
commodities; it may also have a sociological motive in that it will 
probably affect the occupational distribution of the population. 
The observer is tempted to think that, considering Israel’s 
depressing economic situation, she would do far better, at least for 
the time being, to loosen her economic structure and discontinue 
her discrimination against private enterprise. 

Although official efforts to reduce the cost of living by the intro- 
duction of price controls and ‘Utility’ goods have had some success, 
the cost of living remains very high, and so, correspondingly, does 
the level of wages. An unskilled labourer earns the equivalent of 
about {2 4s. od. per day, while a skilled worker can earn anything 
between {3 10s. od. and £4 per day. In Government offices the 
wages are slightly lower, a clerk earning about 1£66 per month, 
while an official in a managerial category would have between 
I£8o to I£{90 per month. But basic foodstuffs are high in price in 
comparison with similar commodities in Britain. A pint of milk 
would cost about ts. 6d., a large loaf of bread 1s., potatoes, when 
available, 7d. per Ib., and 1 lb. of meat on an average 4s. 2d. 
Rationing, which is strictly enforced, includes restaurant meals 
and four meatless days per week. Although it would be unnatural 
if there were no grumbling against such Government controls, the 
country in general seems to be behind the Government and ready 
to accept considerable hardship in order to make a success of the 
new State. 

Israel’s first year has been one of struggle and considerable 
achievement. Although there have been many serious mistakes, a 
start has been made on providing employment for the people, 
developing industry and agriculture, and uniting the very varied 
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inhabitants of the country into a socially integrated whole. The 
administration is new and very overworked, but keen and full of a 
spirit of disinterested service. One has a lasting impression of a 
fully-formed State, running comparatively smoothly with very 
few creaks in its wheels, and of a people, for all their differences, 
strongly welded into a national unit. Nevertheless, it is only too 
fully realized in Israel that the well-being of the State will depend 
to a large extent on future relations with her Arab neighbours, a 
question complicated by the international interests involved. 


F. R. B. 


Czechoslovakia 
Under Communist Rule 


To visit Czechoslovakia for the first time since she became a 
‘People’s Republic’ is an experience more depressing and in- 
structive than any number of written accounts can convey. Here, 
alone among the nations of Eastern Europe, democracy had really 
taken roots among large numbers of ordinary people, not only in 
the sense that they had become familiar with the operation of 
parliamentary and democratic institutions, but their economic 
condition too—a widely-spread prosperity based on skill and 
discipline—was also conducive to a democratic life. It was the first 
industrialized country to come under Communist rule, and some 
twenty-two months of totalitarian government and economic 
‘reorientation’ have converted a self-respecting and optimistic 
people into a race of Schwejks, the helpless victims of circumstances 
and superior force. 

We have learned all that we are likely to know for the present 
about the how of the sudden collapse of the last outpost of demo- 
cratic government beyond the ‘Iron Curtain’; it is the why that 
the visitor from the West seeks to discover. Why the Czechs 
orientated themselves, eyen before the war ended, so decisively 
towards Russia; why they made the Communists the strongest 
single party; and why they submitted so meekly to the police 
Putsch of February 1948. 

The explanation lies, one soon finds, in a variety of motives, 
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beginning with the policy of the Western Powers at the Munich 
Conference; the alleged willingness of the Soviet Union to ‘stand 
by the Czechs’; the German oppression; and the appeal of Slav 
nationalism. After liberation, the Communists, basking in the 
favour of the Red Army, appeared as the guarantors of continued 
Soviet protection externally and of social progress at home, in 
which latter role they were aided by the lack of a distinctive policy 
on the part of the Social Democrats. When the inevitable happened 
and the Communists discarded their democratic facade, Czecho- 
slovakia was not only politically and geographically at the mercy of 
the Soviet Union and her satellites, but even her non-Communist 
leaders had gone too far along the road of undemocratic com- 
promises in the banning of certain parties and persecution of their 
leaders, the unbridled nationalism displayed towards Hungary and 
Austria, and the inhuman treatment of the Sudeten Germans, to 
put up a convincing fight. 


THE COMMUNIST AND OTHER PARTIES 

To this must be added the personal qualities of the Communist 
leadership. It may be easy to assert yourself when you have the 
prestige and power of the Soviet Union behind you, and your 
opponents are divided and cowed; but even then you need intel- 
ligence to manoeuvre them into untenable positions, engineer 
situations from which they cannot honourably extricate themselves, 
and choose the time, and the place, to strike. There is no glamour 
about the Czech Communist leaders, and the attempt to “build up’ 
Gottwald as a popular idol is pathetic. The Czechs are not given to 
hero-worship; but one must admit that their post-war strategy, 
and the sudden and almost bloodless seizure of power, was a 
workmanlike performance. 

As a ‘People’s Democracy’ is, by definition, a form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, all power derives from the Com- 
munist Party as the expression of the will of the most advanced 
section of the working class, and when this party meets for its 
annual Congress it is a more important event than a meeting of 
parliament itself. For weeks beforehand, and months afterwards, 
Prague was living under the shadow of the ninth Congress of the 
KSC! which was held in May, and as its decisions are being 
realized now and determine the shape of Czechoslovak home policy 
until the next Congress meets, it is worth while examining its work. 


1 KSC—the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
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For a Congress which called itself the “Voice of the Czecho- 
slovak People’ it was a remarkably exclusive affair. Apart from its 
two thousand-odd delegates and 1,500 selected guests, no visitors 
were admitted, and the public was kept at the respectful distance 
of about 1,000 feet from the Palace of Industry where it met. This 
does not mean that the citizens of the capital were allowed to ignore 
the Congress; in addition to public meetings, the city was be- 
decked with flags, streamers, and posters: open-air film shows and 
gigantic displays of pictorialized statistics took place in the squares 
and streets, and there was more propaganda in the shop windows. 
To complete the similarity of the gathering with meetings in the 
Soviet Union, Stalin was elected honorary chairman of the Con- 
gress, and from the opening address in which homage was paid, 
not to the President of Czechoslovakia, Comrade Gottwald, but to 
‘the greatest man of our time, a figure which will survive the 
centuries, Comrade Stalin’, right through every speech went the 
sycophantic chorus. No wonder the representative of the Soviet 
Communist Party, no less a man than Member of the Politbureau 
Malenkov, was well satisfied with the Czechoslovak Communists. 

Gottwald’s speech of four hours also followed a fashion which 
has spread from Russia to all the ‘People’s Democracies’, and when 
some fifty delegates had ‘debated’ his report he was able to spare 
his audience the experience of a summing-up. Every speaker, 
without exception, had approved the report and had praised the 
general line of the Central Committee. Lest this should be taken to 
reveal a lack of democratic freedom within the party, there was 
also the edifying spectacle of the work of party organizations 
coming under heavy criticism—but not from rank and file dele- 
gates. The speaker was Slansky, the Party’s General Secretary: 
the boss criticizing his employees. 

After reviewing the achievements of the KSC during the past 
three years, Gottwald listed the ten vital tasks which, according to 
him, were facing the Party: work for the success of the Five-Year 
Plan, improved food supplies, strengthening of the Socialist sector 
in the national economy, mechanization and co-operative methods 
in agriculture, strengthening of the State apparatus, notably the 
Security Corps and the Army, improved education and political 
training, greater integration of the National Front and assertion of 
its Communist leadership, continuance of the class war, a foreign 
policy in full accord with the Soviet Union, and, finally, the 
strengthening of the Communist Party. He praised, in passing, 
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Fierlinger and other Socialist leaders—‘honest Left-wing com- 
rades who have chosen the correct path of collaboration’—for 
having led their followers into the Communist Party, a passage 
which was, significantly, omitted from the report of his speech in 
the Cominform journal. No doubt their turn for liquidation will 
come in due course, as it did in Hungary; Fierlinger’s memoirs, 
written with the naive zeal of the opportunist, provide enough 
ammunition. While the Tito issue was hardly mentioned, its 
shadow lay over the special emphasis Gottwald placed on the need 
for vigilance within the Communist Party: “The class enemy is not 
slumbering, and we must always take into account that he will try 
again and again to penetrate into our Party, to influence its policy 
and lead it astray.’ 

Gottwald’s practical suggestions have in the meantime been 
taken up. Parallel with the Congress decision to establish a 
differentiated probationary period for would-be members—one 
year for workers and two years for non-workers—to strengthen the 
‘proletarian’ elyment in the Party, the records of all present 
members are undergoing scrutiny. A new purge, the second in 
twelve months, is under way. According to Rude Pravo, at least 
250,000 ‘band waggon jumpers’, who joined the Communist 
Party after the February revolution, had been removed in the first 
purge of October 1948. When the Congress met there were 
2,300,000 members and candidates, and it is hoped to reduce this 
figure by making membership dependent on the passing of a test 
in Marxism-Leninism. For this purpose study courses are to be 
run from November till June, and every party member will attend 
at least once a fortnight, only those who gain a distinction in the 
test qualifying for party offices. A candidate for membership 
must submit his life story for examination; he must be vouched for 
by two party members of at least two years’ standing, and his 
works committee and any organizations to which he belongs must 
submit a detailed report on him. Lest any guarantor give his refer- 
ence lightly, he is warned that he will remain responsible for the 
new member’s behaviour—perhaps the most sinister aspect of the 
whole business. 

While membership of the party carries great advantages, it is 
certainly not without its rigours. Preparatory to the Congress, 
Communists had to be in the vanguard of the campaign to present 
the Congress with ‘Gifts for the Republic’: thousands of hours of 
‘voluntary’ unpaid overtime, projects finished before schedule, 
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savings in time and materials, and the rest. As soon as the first 
reports of sessions were published, meetings of factory cells were 
held at which party members assumed ‘new obligations to raise the 
productivity of labour and to surpass the schedule of the Five- 
Year Plan’; since then the Congress reports have been studied by 
the membership in groups of ten, a fortnight being allotted to each 
report. As these studies are combined with a check-up of the work 
of party members arising out of the Congress decisions, the leaders 
of these ‘ten-men groups’ in industry will have to become ‘real 
organizers of production’, ‘initiators of socialist emulation’ and 
‘leaders of small production groups’. If all this were only the 
private concern of Communists, no objection could be raised; the 
fact is, of course, that the rest of the workers will have to keep 
pace with the zeal of party members, and a general speeding up 
will result. 

Side by side with the further strengthening of Communist con- 
trol and power, the fiction of democratic collaboration of diverse 
groups within the National Front is not only maintained, but was 
recently given further plausibility by the re-admission of two 
political parties which were left in a state of suspension after the 
February revolution. 

Today it is a ‘regenerated’ National Front through which the 
Communist Party transmits its policy to the people, based on a 
network of regional, district, and local National Committees on 
which are represented the Revolutionary Trade Unions, the 
Peasant Movement, the Co-operative Movement, the Youth 
Union, the Sokols, the Fighters for Freedom, and numerous 
others. It is defined as ‘the political expression of the alliance 
formed by the working people of town and country on the way to 
Socialism’, and Communists are ‘bound to give all honest members 
of other sections of the National Front the possibility and oppor- 
tunity of carrying out the policy of the Front’. 

To these ‘honest members’ can now be added such former 
adherents of the National Socialist (Benes) and People’s (Catholic) 
Party as decide to follow their opportunist leaders into the 
National Front. What made the Government allow the renewal of 
activity of these two parties is not quite clear; ostensibly it will pro- 
vide the few tolerated National Socialist and People’s Party 


ing, though both its composition and strength will be carefully 
checked—a figure of 200,000 has been mentioned for each party. 
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Since they were allowed, in January 1949, to hold their inaugural 
conferences, they have shown a certain amount of activity such as 
meetings and declarations. In Prague one comes across an occas- 
ional office or notice board of either party, but what literature they 
display is simply a rehash of Government and National Front 
propaganda, leaving out the more obvious Communist clichés 
without replacing them with the traditional terminology of either 
Czech liberalism or Catholicism. Communists, when asked about 
the possibility of honest collaboration with Catholics and Liberals, 
will blandly reply that all party programmes contained Socialistic 
elements to attract the masses, but were never applied by the 
reactionary leaders; hence ordinary people, even if they consider 
themselves Conservatives or Liberals, have no difficulty in fighting 
for Socialism alongside with Communists. But the most plausible 
explanation is that given by the Secretary General of the National 
Front, who stressed the need to inculcate and popularize Marxist 
doctrines among people and classes hitherto hostile—the reformed 
parties, in other words, are to act as nursery schools for the Com- 
munist Party. 


PURGES AND THE OPPOSITION 

As is inevitable in a country with Czechoslovakia’s traditions, 
the imposition of a Communist dictatorship is a much harder task 
here than elsewhere in the Eastern bloc. Hand in hand with social 
radicalism there always went a profound admiration for Western 
democratic institutions, and the most dangerous opponents of the 
new system are those Czechoslovak soldiers and airmen who lived 
and fought with British forces in the late war. It is therefore not 
surprising that in the great army purges since 1948 the first victims 
were officers who had served with the Western Allies—practically 
all aircrews, one understands—while other ranks are warned that 
their British wives, or their friendly contacts with Britons, single 
them out for attention by foreign intelligence agents. Soldiers are 
called upon to report all suspicious behaviour among their personal 
acquaintances to the proper authorities lest they should one day 
be considered the accomplices of foreign spies and agents. Periodic- 
ally the party press warns the ‘remnants of reaction’ in the armed 
forces that no mercy would be shown to them if caught in any dis- 
loyal act, and well over thirty generals have been removed from 
their posts since the revolution. 
Purges in the officer corps inevitably reduce discipline among 
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other ranks. Reviewing the last summer manoeuvres of the 
Czechoslovak Army, Rude Pravo in a leading article demanded 
‘iron discipline and instant obedience’ from the troops. They 
should carry out orders instantly and promptly, and although a 
great improvement in morale was claimed, it was insisted that the 
need was to increase the authority of officers and to intensify the 
political education of soldiers. Presumably as part of this latter 
need, the military practice of humanizing barrack quarters with 
pin-up girls is now strictly forbidden, and henceforth the war- 
riors of the Czechoslovak People’s Democracy will have to seek 
inspiration from pictures of Gottwald and Stachanov-workers, or 
from political slogans. 

It is not surprising that large numbers of people should wish to 
escape from a country where spying and informing on a neighbour 
or workmate is declared a civic duty, where soldiers and officers 
are tried on charges which include ‘contact with foreigners’ or, 
as in the case of General Pika, ‘spying for Britain’ in 1940. It is 
estimated that about 10,000 Czechs and Slovaks have made good 
their attempt to escape, while thousands of others are in gaols or 
labour camps for attempting to reach the West. According to the 
Prague Official Gazette, which publishes daily lists of emigrants 
whose property has been confiscated, there were 414 such cases 
in August, of whom eighty-four were shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
sixteen civil servants, ten students, nine professional men, three 
directors of State enterprises, ten farmers, eighty-three manual 
and forty-four clerical workers, four apprentices, and two miners. 
In September the admitted number was 356, and there is no sign 
that this westward trek is coming to an end. As an additional safe- 
guard all passports became invalid on 30 November, and they will 
probably be replaced by documents valid for very short periods 
only. However, people who are prepared to leave their country 
and all their worldly goods behind them are also the most deter- 
mined opponents of the Communist system, and the foreign 
visitor finds no evidence of any active opposition in the country. 
What passive resistance there is comes from the Churches, 
sporadically from farmers, and, increasingly, from the industrial 
workers as a result of the new regime in Czech industry. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMY AND LIVING STANDARDS 


Czechoslovakia’s economy is governed by the provisions of a 
Five-Year Plan, successor to the Two-Year Plan which came to an 
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end in December 1948 and was only a partial success. It is a 
sobering thought that even in the one country in Eastern Europe 
where conditions were extremely favourable to successful econo- 
mic planning, the end of the Two-Year Plan saw a living standard 
considerably below that of 1945, both as regards food and other 
consumption goods and the supply of houses and flats. This is 
not to say that no progress was made at all; it is simply the old 
story of priorities being established without regard to the people’s 
needs, further complicated by the almost complete dependence 
on the Soviet Union. 

It is claimed that the basic task of industry under the Two- 
Year Plan, the attainment of a production index of 110 as against 
100 in 1937, was fulfilled; but even here the increases were in the 
mining, power, engineering, and iron and steel sectors and not in 
textile and clothing. The avowed aim of raising the living stand- 
ard by 10 per cent was admittedly not realized, the chief failures 
being in agriculture and in the food and building industries. Only 
47 per cent of the building targets for 1947 were reached, and an 
average of 55 per cent of the beef, pork, and milk targets for the 
first half of 1948. While the exceptionally bad harvest of 1947 can 
be blamed for the latter, and the private building contractors then 
dominant in the industry for the former, no one dares openly to 
blame the Soviet Union for emptying Czech warehouses of con- 
sumer goods in payment of her delivery of some 650,000 tons of 
wheat and coarse grains. The resulting shortage of consumer 
goods was an odd object lesson in ‘Socialist solidarity’, especially at 
a time when Marshall aid was still available for the asking. 

The farmers, too, took a hand in this. In 1947 they produced 
a grain harvest of 1,850,000 tons instead of the planned 2,750,000, 
and delivered only 657,800 tons to the public food administration, 
as against 1,059,200 tons in the preceding year. Rations were 
reduced, and the black market became a serious menace to the 
Government until it decided to introduce the double-price sys- 
tem which is certainly one of the oddest solutions a ‘Socialist’ 
Government can devise. There are now two prices for food and 
most consumer goods—or three if we count the so-called Darex 
shops—and the result is a social inequality equally shocking to the 
visitor from Britain and to the Czechs with their egalitarian 
traditions. 

Darex, a State trading company which supplies every desired 
article provided a foreign friend pays for it or a Czech surrenders 
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his hoard of dollars or sterling with no questions asked, is part of 
the drive for foreign currency, but no Russian roubles or any other 
‘people’s democratic’ currency are accepted. Of greater significance 
is the double-price system where the Czechoslovak crown is con- 
cerned, for it is, after all, this currency in which the Czechs are 
paid and which they can spend in the shops. On the basis of an 
average monthly wage of 4,000 crowns for an industrial worker it 
must be admitted that rationed food is cheap, and rationed textiles, 
shoes, etc., are reasonably priced. But, as everywhere else, few 
people can manage to exist on rationed goods alone, and this is 
particularly true of the Czechs, who are used to good living. Last 
summer the average consumer received the following rationed 
foods per month: sugar, 2 lb. 6 oz.; bread, 22 lb.; meat, 2 lb. 
10 oz.; butter and lard, 20 oz.; cheese, 54 0z.; and four eggs. The 
rations for several categories of consumers were slightly larger. To 
augment this diet, unlimited amounts of the same kinds of food 
were available at the following prices per kilogram: butter, 400 
crowns; tinned meat, 200; cheese, 150; jam, 100; chocolate, 750; 
sweets, 150; sugar, 250; and eggs at 10 crowns a piece. But who can 
afford these prices?! 

Officially it is claimed that a check revealed that 80 per cent of the 
shoppers in ‘Pramen’, the Government ‘free’ shops, were industrial 
workers, 10 per cent clerks, and 10 per cent farmers. This may 
well be true, but what the visitor is not told by the official pro- 
pagandist is that, according to statistics, 29-5 per cent of the 
Czech workers earn less than 2,250 crowns a month, and that at the 
beginning of 1949 nearly 50 per cent earned less than 3,000 crowns 
a month. It is obvious that the ‘free’ shops, for all the use he can 
make of them, do not exist for one in every three Czech workers, 
but for “Stachanovites’ and party and union officials they are 
indeed a source of good and plentiful living. The contrast becomes 
even more pronounced when we consider the prices of textiles and 
shoes. A ready-made poor quality man’s suit on points costs 
2,500 to 3,000 crowns, but in better quality and in the ‘free’ shops 
it costs up to 12,000 crowns; men’s shirts vary from 200 (rationed) 
to 2,500 crowns, shoes from 150 to 3,500 crowns—and this in the 
country of Bata! As textile points are notoriously scarce, many a 
working-class family is faced with the necessity of spending up to a 
week’s wage on a very poor shirt, a month’s wage on a pair of 


t summer, before devaluation, the official exchange rate at par was 
201-5 crowns to the f. 
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shoes, a quarter’s wages on a suit, The housewife can now buy 
additional toilet soap at 250 crowns a lb., and ordinary washing 
soap at go crowns, about ten times the price of rationed soap, and 
while, as from 1 October, bread rationing has been abolished, the 
price of good quality flour has gone up to 13 crowns a kilogram. 


THE WORKING-CLASS ATTITUDE 

The official answer to complaints about the high cost of living is 
that no one need live on a minimum wage, but can earn more 
through overtime, etc., and that the ‘free’ shops provide the 
necessary incentive to harder work. There is, of course, some 
truth in this argument, yet the industrial working class is reluctant 
to accept and approve this policy; mainly because, by every 
criterion, they are worse off now than they were before 1948, and 
because Communist reality, with its strict discipline and austerity, 
is so unlike the Communist promises after 1945; but largely also 
because of the dictatorial manner in which economic and in- 
dustrial policy is imposed on them. 

It is still fashionable for certain writers to assume that whatever 
hardships may have to be imposed on other classes, the industrial 
workers, at any rate, reap the full benefits of Socialism. Starting 
from the blatant lie that ‘the trade unions made the (Communist) 
February revolution’—as if it had not been the heavy Communist 
losses in the works council elections of the winter of 1947-48 
which convinced the Party that it would have to strike before a 
spectacular defeat in the May election—they point to full employ- 
ment, the absence of destitution and beggary, social insurance, and 
security in old age as the working-man’s principal achievements. 
Admittedly, there is little open begging in Czechoslovakia now; 
but there never was; and whether an old age pension which may 
be as low as 100 to 130 crowns per week provides much security is 
a moot point. But what is most resented is the complete loss of 
independence of the trade unions, the arbitrary fixing of piece- 
work rates, the brutality of the measures designed to increase 
labour discipline, and the farce of ‘consultation’ when no one 
dares oppose proposals by the Communist works group for a new 
speed-up or ‘voluntary’ unpaid overtime. Though unexceptionable 
as a statement of economic fact, a warning like Prime Minister 
Zapotocky’s at the Party Congress that ‘the reward for work per- 
formed cannot be determined by the needs of the stomach but 
only by its value’ grates in the ears of working-men in whom many 
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decades of social democratic training have inculcated a greater 
concern for the lot of the poorer sections of the people. 

Further, the tempo of work leads to absenteeism on a grand 
scale. According to a statement at the last trade union congress in 
September, 329 million work hours were lost in 1947, 398-5 
million in 1948, and figures for the current year were 37 per cent 
above those of 1947. Among the reprisals which will now be taken 
against these ‘incorrigible sinners’ is the loss of part of the paid 
holiday for each shift missed, up to a complete cancellation of the 
holiday for four missed shifts. In the mines, one tenth of the 
miners’ special bonus is deducted for one shift, and the whole 
bonus for four shifts missed. The Minister for Industry admitted 
in October that the system of ‘shock-workers’ was opposed by 
many ‘who were influenced by capitalist thinking’, and news- 
papers have reported cases of shock-workers being beaten up by 
their workmates. In some factories pictures of gallows have been 
drawn on walls with the caption ‘Death to the Shock-worker’. And 
as for the enthusiasm of people doing ‘voluntary labour’ in their 
spare time, one need only watch the expression on their faces when 
an official of the Propaganda Ministry drives up with a gullible 
foreigner in his car and the photographers get busy. 

As a general rule, the eight-hour day is still being observed, 
though the five-day week has been abolished in most industries. 
[t is only on special occasions that overtime is encouraged, mostly 
to fulfil a plan or to make a ‘present’ to the Party or to the Repub- 
lic. At the end of a day’s work there may be a meeting of the factory 
Communist cell, the trade union group, or one of the many mass 
organizations into which the non-Communist workers are being 
pressed. Attendance at these meetings is not, on paper, com- 
pulsory, but whoever wants ‘to get on’, or aspires to a better job, 
will do well to attend regularly. If there is nothing on at the works, 
there is bound to be a meeting of some kind, or a ‘voluntary 
labour’ evening near the worker’s place of residence; and he must 
be very skilful to manage keeping out of some Sunday work on a 
building site or in a nearby village without arousing suspicion. 
Life for him is one round of work, in and out of hours, meetings 
and committees. 


THE YOUNG GENERATION 


It would be wrong, however, to assume that there is not a good 
deal of genuine enthusiasm even among ordinary people, especially 
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among the young generation. Czechoslovakia, like Russia and the 
other ‘People’s Democracies’, devotes much of her resources and 
care to children and young people, who are more likely to absorb 
the new faith than their elders. They are well looked after, with 
extra rations, free medical treatment, summer camps, and the like, 
and they seem to respond well to the emotional appeals made by 
the Party. 

After the liberation, the democratic parties foolishly agreed to 
the Communist suggestion of a national ‘Youth Front’, which 
became the principal vehicle for Communist propaganda among 
the young generation. In October it was 668,000 strong, and 
although an estimated 100,000 members have been expelled in the 
course of the recent purge, it was planned to raise the total mem- 
bership to 1 million by December in fulfilment of ‘a solemn 
promise made to President Gottwald’. The new members are to 
be sought mainly in the ranks of farm and factory labour to 
strengthen the proletarian element against those ‘cosmopolitan, 
reactionary bourgeois’ elements who dared, for instance, to print in 
Mlada Fronta, the organ of the youth movement, what the 
Minister of Information did not consider to be poetry, and for 
criticizing poets who had the Minister’s approval. 

All education is, of course, Communist-directed. Attendance at 
nursery schools is being made compulsory as fast as the buildings 
can be put up, in order to influence children at the earliest possible 
age; primary and secondary education has seen great changes in 
teaching staffs who were removed for alleged reactionary views, 
and school books are rapidly being revised to lay the foundation of 
a ‘progressive world-outlook’. Some 20,000 university students 
have been sent down and drafted into industry, while their 
numbers have been made up with young workers who are ad- 
mitted after a few months’ special training. Children’s books are 
to be purged of the princes of fairy tales, and the life of President 
Gottwald, the achievements of shock-workers, the heroes of 
Socialist labour, are to provide the material for new literature. All 
artistic activity is strictly controlled, and ‘Socialist Realism’, a con- 
ception of art first developed in the Soviet Union and now exported 
to the satellites, is imposing on the country the same philistine 
standards and mediocre achievements as are now coming to be 
prevalent in Russia. 

The latest innovation is the compulsory teaching of Russian. 
‘The language of the future . . . which will show us the way to a 
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great technical, economic, and cultural future’ is compulsory for 
students in secondary schools, for teachers (‘who must read one 
Russian book a month and discuss it with other teachers’), and, of 
course, for members of the Communist Party and State officials; 
‘in the future no doctor, engineer, artist, or soldier will be able to 
get along without Russian. . .” The Gleichschaltung becomes more 
complete with every month, and to at least one observer it seems 
only a question of time before Czechoslovakia and her neighbours 
are finally absorbed as members of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

In the meantime, friends of the West continue to flock to the 
English classes and lectures held by the British Council, and 
avidly read the free press in the British and American Information 
Rooms. To many people these are their only links with the free 
world, and however puny it all may seem compared with the mas- 
sive propaganda of the Government, this activity may well be 
planting that ‘seed beneath the snow’ from which, in the fullness of 
time, a new democratic Czechoslovakia may arise. 


O.N. 


Settlement in Indonesia 
The Final Phase 


UnTIL the middle of 1948 the Dutch in Indonesia, under the 
guidance of Dr van Mook, had persistently striven to establish a 
Federation of Indonesia in which the Republic would not be over- 
whelmingly predominant, while the Republicans sought to ensure 
that the new Federation should arise as a direct continuation of 
their 1945 revolution. The first Police Action, in 1947, by reducing 
the territory of the Republic and by restoring Dutch military 
prestige in the eyes of the Indonesians, gave a considerable fresh 
impulse to the movements towards regional autonomy which the 
Dutch supported and which had already developed in Borneo and 
East Indonesia. As a result a number of regional political units were 
set up in former Republican territory, despite Republican com- 
plaints that this was incompatible with the Linggadjati Agreement. 
But though most non-Javanese leaders preferred federalism to 
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centralization, few would permit the use of their regionalism as a 
weapon to combat the aims of all-Indonesian nationalism. 

The policy followed by van Mook was one which required end- 
less patience, and following the General Election in Holland in the 
summer of 1948, which caused a slight shift to the right, a new 
Government was formed under Dr Drees which was tacitly 
pledged to a policy of cutting the Gordian knot. On 3 November 
1948 Dr van Mook was replaced by Dr Beel, a former Prime 
Minister, who became High Commissioner of the Crown for 
Indonesia. In the following month the second Police Action was 
started, President Sukarno and his most important advisers were 
captured, a great number of towns in Java and Sumatra were 
occupied, and the main communication lines were secured. 

The Police Action did not, however, have the expected result. 
The Republic had gained greatly in international prestige by the 
successful suppression of the Communist revolt in September 
1948, and the Dutch had failed to get American support for their 
initiative. On 28 January 1949 the Security Council accepted a 
resolution, proposed by the United States, China, Cuba, and 
Norway, demanding the immediate cessation of hostilities, the 
re-establishment of the Government of the Republic at Jogja, the 
institution of an interim Federal Government which should 
organize general elections before 1 October 1949, and, following 
this, the formal transfer of sovereignty to the new Federation of 
Indonesia on 1 July 1950. The Committee of Good Offices was 
transformed into a United Nations Commission for Indonesia. 
In Indonesia itself guerrilla fighting broke out all over Java and 
Sumatra, while the contact organization of the Federalists, who 
expressed open disapproval of the Dutch attack, insisted on 
entering into consultation with the members of the Jogja Govern- 
ment interned on Bangka. 

In face of this general opposition the Dutch Government 
reversed its policy. It refused the reinstatement of the Republican 
Government in Jogja, but proposed instead the immediate instal- 
lation of an interim Federal Government, the opening of a Round 
Table Conference, to meet at The Hague on 15 March, to settle 
the terms of the future Dutch-Indonesian Union, and the trans- 
ference of sovereignty by the summer. The Security Council, 
however, insisted on the reinstatement of the Republican Govern- 
ment. The Republicans, relieved of the cares of office and with 
time on their side, refused participation in the Conference unless 
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the Security Council’s conditions were fulfilled, while the Federal- 
ists came out increasingly in support of the Republic, one reason 
for this being that East Indonesia, the most important of them, 
needed the support of the Republic in order to resist the breaking 
up of her own territory in pursuit of the principle of self-determin- 
ation and also needed support for her claim to New Guinea. 

In the end the Dutch Government, by the van Royen-Rum 
agreement of 7 May, agreed to permit the return of the Republican 
Government to Jogja and to halt the formation of new regional 
states and autonomous territories. The Republicans promised to 
order a cease fire and to consent to the Conference as soon as their 
Government was established at Jogja. Dr Beel, who had been 
appointed to carry out the policy of the strong hand, resigned as 
High Commissioner on 9 May and was succeeded by the Secretary- 
General of the Foreign Office, Mr A. H. J. Lovink. On 6 July 
the Republican leaders returned to Jogja, which had already been 
evacuated by the Dutch. 


THE INTER-INDONESIAN CONFERENCE 

Meanwhile the Federalists were making feverish and successful 
efforts to reach a rapprochement with the Republicans, who had 
in the past regarded them as Dutch puppets. On 15 June the 
United Nations Commission invited them to appoint a delegation 
of five to take part in the Round Table Conference, and on 20 July 
an inter-Indonesian conference on the internal political organiza- 
tion of Indonesia was opened at Jogja. The second and final 
session, held at Batavia, ended on 2 August in apparently complete 
mutual understanding. The Federalists and Republicans agreed 
that a Provisional Constitution should be worked out together by 
their two delegations at the Round Table Conference. The 
federal system of government was to be adopted, with a Federal 
Parliament in which a Senate would represent the partner-states, 
and the first President of the (Provisional) Federal Government 
was to be appointed by the governments of the partner States. 
The Republican flag and national anthem—hitherto forbidden in 
parts of the archipelago—were to be the flag and anthem of the 
Federation, which was given the name of the ‘Republik Indonesia 
Serikat’, the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. Another 
point in the agreement marked a victory for Republican persis- 
tence. ‘The terms of the Dutch-Indonesian Union were left for 
further discussion at The Hague, but the principle was fixed that 
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the new Indonesian State would receive its sovereignty both from the 
Dutch and from the Republic. Thus the revolution of 1945 was for- 
mally sanctioned as the starting-point of Indonesian independence. 

On 3 August the preliminary Dutch-Indonesian Conference 
under the auspices of the United Nations Commission was also 
formally concluded, with the signing of detailed agreements on the 
cessation of hostilities and on preparations for the Round Table 
Conference at The Hague. Formally, peace was established through- 
out the archipelago, though fighting in fact continued in Java and 
in some parts of Sumatra. Communist and Darul Islam guerrillas 
continued their private quarrels and their struggle with the T.N.I., 
the official Republican army. Terrorism against Indonesians who 
co-operated with the provisional Federal Government at Batavia, 
isolated attacks on Dutch soldiers, attacks on trains and raids on 
plantations occurred regularly. The T.N.I. continued to infiltrate 
into areas under Dutch occupation, and as the prospect of a speedy 
transfer of sovereignty and gradual withdrawal of the Dutch army 
from Indonesia drew nearer, the primary aim of the Batavian 
authorities became the safety of the Dutch troops. Negotiations 
with the Sultan of Jogja, Republican Minister of Defence since 
16 July, led to the gradual evacuation of districts adjoining the 
Republican territory around Jogja, and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, which had already advanced considerable sums and material 
to the Republican Government on its return to Jogja, agreed that 
the T.N.I. should be paid out of Federal funds until the transfer of 
sovereignty. 

In the political field there also remained a number of acute 
problems. One of these was the attitude of the extreme Moham- 
medan factions within the Republic. The Darul Islam by its 
revolutionary attitude naturally influenced the Mohammedan 
mass-party (Masjumi) whose leaders already had the reputation 
of rigid opponents of compromise. Many Communist leaders had 
been executed by the T.N.I. in September and October 1948, 
Amir Sjarifoedin, a former Prime Minister, being one of the 
victims. But the ‘Communist movement’ never lacked adherents, 
as its irregular war attracted scores of adventurers and professional 
criminals. 


REGIONALISM AND THE MINORITIES 


Meanwhile, regionalists in several parts of Sumatra and in the 
Minahassa and the Moluccas were expressing concern about the 
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coming decisions of the Round Table Conference. The preliminary 
conference at Batavia had decided that minority groups would 
have the opportunity to present their views at The Hague, but it 
appeared that these groups would not have any real voice in the 
proceedings and that their arguments would be filed without being 
seriously considered. The attitude of the leading Federalists pre- 
cluded any action on the requests of Ambon and other territories 
for self-determination. The minority groups found little consola- 
tion in the statement of the Netherlands Minister of Overseas 
Territories on 3 August that the Netherlands Government would 
defend the principle of self-determination, for the only territory 
specifically mentioned in the statement was New Guinea. Con- 
cerning this area, the Minister explicitly stated that the Dutch 
point of view, conceded by implication in the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment, would be maintained unreservedly, and that the Dutch 
Government would insist that New Guinea remain part of the 
Kingdom (i.e. outside the United States of Indonesia) and as such 
should find its place in the Dutch-Indonesian Union. Only a 
small part of the population of New Guinea is sufficiently educated 
to understand the meaning of political problems, but they differ 
profoundly, both racially and culturally, from the mass of the 
Indonesian peoples, and their spokesmen therefore started a full- 
fledged agitation for separation from the United States of Indon- 
esia in the name of the ‘Irian’ people (the designation ‘Papuan’ is 
considered derogatory). Dutch support for the Irian claims 
indicated that New Guinea’s fate might be a sore point at the 
Conference table. 

No minority group was so apprehensive as the Dutch-Indians. 
They are Europeans and Indo-Europeans, who, having lived in 
Indonesia all their lives, consider the archipelago their home. 
About 100,000 of them were evacuated to Holland after 1945, while 
another 200,000 remained. Most of the latter feared the prospect 
of becoming ‘Indonesian citizens’, which would in many areas 
leave them in an exposed and dangerous position because of the 
bitter racial feelings caused by war-time and post-war revolutionary 
events. They, too, sent a delegation to The Hague, but with little 
hope of winning the ear of any of the parties. The Arabs and 
Indians showed only slight interest in the political proceedings, 
for they had little or nothing to fear from their co-religionists and 
brother-Asiatics after the achievement of independence. The 
Chinese had suffered heavily at the hands of the revolutionary 
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Indonesian armies, but nevertheless managed to have a foot in 
both camps. Their status, extremely insecure up to 1948, auto- 
matically improved with the rise of a strong government in their 
home country. Mao Tse-tung’s prestige drew thousands of 
Indonesian Chinese to his party, and his power and position in the 
international field is a far better guarantee for the safety of his 
adherents in Indonesia than any written document can be. 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

The Conference met at The Hague on 23 August around a large 
oval table in the historic ‘Hall of the Knights’ (Ridderzaal) of the 
mediaeval hunting castle at the Binnenhof. Dr Drees opened the 
session with a speech in which he once more emphasized that the 
Dutch unwillingness to concede independence immediately in 
1945 had not been caused by an improper desire to prolong 
colonial domination, but sprang from the sincere conviction that a 


continued close relationship between the two countries for a | 


limited number of years would serve the interests of Dutch and 
Indonesians alike. He stated that the decision to transfer sover- 
eignty over the islands to a new Indonesian Government had been 
taken and would be carried through, but expressed the hope that 
the two nations would continue to co-operate and would maintain 
a special relationship in complete freedom and equality. He 
recalled the Royal Address of 6 December 1942, and strongly 
appealed to all present to discard distrust and to co-operate in 
building secure foundations for the new Indonesian State and its 
future relations with the Netherlands. A short word of welcome 
to the United Nations Commission concluded his address. 

The Prime Minister of the Republic, Dr Mohammed Hatta, 
frankly countered the historical and juridical claims of the 
Netherlands to the sovereignty of Indonesia by putting forward 
such arguments as the popular right of self-determination and his 
people’s ‘will to freedom’. Once more he rejected the Dutch 
arguments that the Republic could not claim sovereignty because 
it had never been recognized by the juridical bearer of sovereignty, 
the Netherlands Kingdom. He went on: 

‘Whatever the juridical arguments of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, the Indonesian people in the Republic is convinced by experi- 
ence that its State is a sovereign State, possessing its own Govern- 
ment, its own Army, its own police, its own monetary system, and, 

last but not least, its own foreign policy and its own representation 
abroad. . . Rightly or wrongly, the Indonesian people in the Republic 
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regards itself as living in a sovereign State. This is the fundamental 
reason why every agreement . . . when carried into practice inevitably 
broke down over the problem of sovereignty. The Netherlands 
desired that the Republic should surrender its attributes of sover- 
eignty to the Netherlands authorities as the preliminary step toward 
the creation of a new and sovereign Indonesian State. The Republic 
contended that the only way to effect the incorporation of the Re- 
publican territory into a new Indonesian State was the transfer of 
sovereignty to an interim Government, which would take over and 
continue the Republican institutions (Army, foreign relations) which 
may be considered attributes of sovereignty.’ 


Dr Hatta thus clearly formulated one of the most important 
points in the four-year Dutch-Indonesian controversy. He con- 
tinued by pointing out that the Republic had gone as far as it 
possibly could in accepting the invitation to the Conference, 
which, according to the van Royen-Rum statements, was to pre- 
pare the unconditional surrender of sovereignty, but which, in 
Republican opinion, carried with it two very important limitations 
on the coming sovereignty, namely, the acceptance of the Federal 
form of government and of a permanent tie with the Netherlands 
in a Dutch-Indonesian Union. 

The Conference lasted longer than had been planned. Even so, 
it was only brought to a close on 2 November by a hurried agree- 
ment on the main points which left many details to be settled by 
special commissions. In particular, the Statute of the Union and 
the financial settlement proved stumbling blocks, and at these 
points the United Nations Commission contributed greatly to the 

ord. Before the closing session could be held, the two Indones- 

delegations had to agree upon a preliminary Constitution for 

‘Republik Indonesia Serikat’. This agreement was signed on 

29 October. Its preamble emphasized the achievement of inde- 
lence as a result of the nationalist struggle, and the demo- 
cratic character of the new State: 

We, the people of Indonesia, who for scores of years have been 
ted in our struggle for independence and in our determination to 
rt our right to live as a free and sovereign nation; now by the 
e of God, having arrived at this blessed and sacred moment in 
history, we lay down the principles of our independence in a 

harter for our State which will be of a republican federal structure 
ind is based upon our confession to Divine Omnipotence, to hu- 
nity, national consciousness, democracy, and social justice; in 
ler to assure the benefits of prosperity, peace and liberty in human 


society and in the fully sovereign State of Free Indonesia, based 
upon law. 
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The preliminary Constitution enumerates the Federal States, 
fifteen in all, and recognizes the authority of the ‘Negara Republik 
Indonesia’—the name is maintained—to all territory left to it 
under the Renville Agreement except for a few districts in East 
Sumatra. During the transition period the form of government is 
so construed as to give wide powers to the inner circle of the 
Cabinet formed by the Ministers of Defence, Foreign Affairs, the 
Interior, and Finance and Economic Affairs. The legislature, 
composed of a Senate, representing the partner States, and a 
House of Representatives, reflecting political opinion among the 
people, will not have the power to force the Cabinet to resign. The 
partner States elect the President, who, in turn, appoints a Com- 
mittee of three to form the Cabinet. The main functions of the 
Provisional Government will be: (a) to accept sovereignty from 
the Netherlands and from Jogja; (6) to build up a Federal army, 
navy, air force, and diplomatic service; (c) to prepare general 
elections for a constituent assembly, to be held within a year. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE SETTLEMENT 

The result of the Round Table Conference was considered dis- 
appointing by a large section of the Dutch press. There was bitter 
disillusionment about the Statute of the Union. The Sovereign 
of the Netherlands was recognized as the Head of the Union, but 
no prerogatives were reserved for the Head. The only organs of 
the Union envisaged by the Statute were a Secretariat and a Court 
of Arbitration, and the means employed to assure the complete 
independence and equality of the two partners were such as to 
endanger the efficiency or even realization of these institutions. It 
might be that co-operation would develop out of the proposed 
periodical conferences of Ministers and parliamentarians of both 
States, but this seemed doubtful. 

In the past a large majority of Dutch public opinion supported 
the idea of a ‘heavy’ Union, which might even retain some 
sovereign rights. In this trend of thought foreign policy, defence, 
and economic policy were considered matters of joint concern for 
Holland and Indonesia, and, consequently, to be entrusted to 
organs of the Union. There had in addition always been strong 
opposition in Holland against regulating the new Dutch-In- 
donesian relationship by way of a ‘treaty’ such as could be con- 
cluded with any foreign State. The Round Table Conference re- 
tained the term ‘Union’ and the nominal leadership of the Dutch 
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Royal House, but in all other aspects it merely paved the way for a 
‘treaty’ which was not even an ‘alliance’. The two partners would 
‘consult’ each other in matters of foreign policy and would ‘strive’ 
for co-ordination, but complete independence of action for each 
of them was the main concern of the agreement. 

Finally, the link which would connect the Netherlands and 
Indonesia was so weak that doubts were expressed whether the 
terms agreed fell within the limits set by the Fundamental Law 
of the Netherlands Kingdom as revised in 1948. Article 209, 
paragraph 4 of the Constitution, laws affecting which require a 
two-thirds majority of members of Parliament, provides: 

The Union shall realize co-operation among the participating 
States in matters of foreign affairs, defence, and if necessary, fin- 
ance . . . by means of its own institutions. The Union shall by law 
safeguard security, the fundamental human rights and liberties, and 


an efficient administration. The Union shall possess a status of its own 
under international law. 


The new Union, will not, however, possess organs able to 
realize co-operation in matters of defence or foreign affairs. The 
Statute merely provides for consultation. The Union will not be 
able to safeguard anything pertaining to the competence of 
Federal Indonesia and definitely has no status under international 
law. 

A logical consequence of the new situation is the withdrawal of 
Dutch military power from the East Asian area. The Dutch troops 
will be repatriated as soon as technically possible and the East 
Indian Army will be disbanded, though certain units of that 
Army, composed of indigenous troops, may be integrated into the 
new Federal Armed Forces. The Dutch Navy will remain in 
Indonesia for another year because of the impossibility of creating 
an Indonesian Navy overnight, and for the time being the naval 
base of Surabaya will remain at the disposal of the Dutch. Its 
commander will be an officer of the Dutch Navy, but his police 
force will be Indonesian, and he himself will be under the author- 
ity of the Federal Minister of the Navy. In the economic field 
Dutch nationals will enjoy certain privileges, but the value of 
these depends upon the Indonesian leaders and their ability to 
maintain order and to enforce adherence to the treaty-stipulations 
in a country which will be faced with the most serious political 
and financial problems. 

The Conference met only twice in public session, and the 
actual negotiations were carried on in the utmost secrecy. All 
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delegations were haunted by the fear that the slowly growing 
confidence would be disturbed by indiscretions, as had happened 
more than once in previous years when negotiations were in pro- 
gress at Batavia. Greater publicity would have made the bargain- 
ing more difficult, if not impossible, and to bargaining it had to 
come more than once, particularly in order to reach a financial 
settlement. 

The general outcome of the Conference undoubtedly favoured 
the Indonesians. The Dutch gained one point—the status of 
Dutch New Guinea—and this only temporarily, since the matter 
was declared to remain in dispute. The definite settlement of 
‘Irian’ was postponed for a year, and until such settlement it was to 
remain outside the territory of Federated Indonesia. 

The problem of New Guinea is largely one of prestige. It is 
not clear what use the territory can be to the Netherlands, unless 
a huge amount of capital—which is not available—is invested in 
its development. It can be of little use at present to Indonesia, 
which has better situated areas for colonization by Java’s ever- 
increasing masses. But the Netherlands insisted on the matter of 
New Guinea because the Government wanted some ‘tangible’ 
results to show, and the Indonesian delegations withheld their 
approval because joint resistance against the Dutch claims on 
Irian had been one of the cornerstones of the Federalist-Republican 
alliance, and also because the continuation of Dutch power any- 
where in or near the archipelago could be interpreted as an 
infringement of the Netherlands promise of complete sovereignty. 

Many Dutch believe that the Round Table Conference put an 
end to Dutch rule in Indonesia without providing any real chance 
for the continuation of Dutch influence. The intensification of the 
struggle as a result of the events of 1948 and the second Police 
Action seems to have gravely endangered the position of the Dutch 
as the mediators between Western civilization and Indonesia, 
which they had hoped to maintain after the loosening of the 
political ties, and they can only hope that Indonesia will not want, 
or be able, to do without that intimate knowledge of the archi- 
pelago which only Dutch experts possess. 

Nor does the prospect for Indonesia seem more favourable. The 
new Federation is still extremely weak in its structure and does 
not possess the military or police forces to maintain order. It 
seems doubtful if the free guerrilla fighters of Java and Sumatra 
will surrender their arms easily even in the Republic. The Federal 
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States are even worse off, for they lack nearly all military power. 
They are, moreover, continuously threatened by the movement for 
unification centred in the Republic. The Federation lacks trained 
administrative personnel. Indonesian intellectuals are relatively 
few in number and not all are politically reliable. Dutch ‘advisors’ 
are available, but many of them are already looking for new careers 
in view of the insecurity of their position. As a result of inflation 
and insufficient pay, corruption is rampant among Indonesian 
officials, and probably among many of the Dutch assistants still in 
office. Communist China has attractions not only for the one and 
a quarter million Chinese, but also for the Communists or 
sympathising groups in the archipelago, amongst whom must 
probably be counted the S.O.B.S.I., the Trades Union organiza- 
tion, which still claims 220,000 members on Java and Sumatra. At 
a recent meeting a proposal for a break with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions was indignantly rejected and a delegation was 
appointed to attend the W.F.T.U. Congress in Peking. Even those, 
therefore, who rejoice in the coming of age of the Indonesian 
people are bound to feel some doubts about the future. 


B. H. M. V. 


Greece: 
The Aftermath of Civil War 


GREECE enters the New Year with the guerrilla war ended—at 
least for the time being—and with a new set of problems facing 
her. The 30,000 Communist-led and Cominform-directed guer- 
rillas who, with their terrorized support from the rural population, 
nearly forced Greece to submission a year ago have now been 
killed, captured, or driven out of the country by the Greek Army’s 
brilliant campaigns during the past year. Inside Greece there now 
remain no more than 1,000 guerrillas in all, scattered in small 
groups of hunted men hiding in the more inaccessible mountain 
country. As Mr Paul R. Porter, Chief of the E.C.A. Mission to 
Greece, described them, ‘their chief concern is no longer that of 
spreading fear and chaos throughout the nation, but in foraging 
for food to sustain them through the coming winter months. These 
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guerrillas are no longer a major danger to the security of the people 
and the economy of the country’. 


THE AFTERMATH OF GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Between 3 December 1944 and 10 September 1949 the succes- 
sive Communist attempts to enfold Greece behind the Iron Cur- 
tain have taken a heavy toll in human suffering and material loss. 
Official statistics reveal the following sacrifices sustained by the 
Greek nation of some 7} million: 


Killed Wounded 


Civilians executed by the Communists 54,265 
Communists guerrillas killed 82,000 
Greek Army: killed and missing 15,145 

wounded and mutilated 25,594 
Gendarmerie: killed 3,151 

wounded 2,088 





Total 154,561 27,682 





Abducted and transported out of Greek territory against their will: 


Children 24,701 
Men 14,856 
Women 5,000 


Total abducted and deported by the guerrillas—44,557. 

Total value of material damage and destruction caused by Communist 
rebellion of December 1944 and the guerrilla war period (3 December 
1944 to 1 September 1949)—380 million dollars (at pre-devaluation 
rate). 

During the last three years one Greek in every ten became a refugee 
from guerrilla terrorism, leaving homes and farms in Greece’s most 
productive regions and ekeing out a wretched existence in over-crowded 
refugee settlements. A terrible burden was placed on the State and on 
the rest of the productive community. 

Between 18 June 1946, when Special Military Courts were set up 
by the Third Decree of the extraordinary measures for public order 
and security, and 31 October 1949: 

47,498 persons were tried by Military Courts. 

Of these, 5,322 were sentenced to death; 

16,788 were sentenced to prison terms; 
25,388 were acquitted; and 
5,425 are still in custody awaiting trial. 

During the same period 3,033 persons were executed following death 
sentences. The Council of Pardons now re-examines all death sentences 
passed. 


In addition to the sacrifices detailed above the Greek recovery 
programme was seriously obstructed, as a large proportion of 
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Marshall aid became absorbed in combatting the effects of the 
guerrilla war. 

Greeks thus have vividly in their minds the last five years of 
suffering under the Communist threat as they face the new problem 
of peaceful reconstruction and the return to normality. In 1946 the 
Allied Mission for observing the Greek elections estimated that 
only 9:3 per cent of the electorate abstained from voting for 
political reasons. Taking all the circumstances into account, other 
observers have estimated the actual numbers of E.A.M. and Com- 
munist followers at that time at between 10 and 20 per cent of the 
voters. This, then, was the strength of the political minority which, 
inspired and supported from outside Greece’s frontiers, has 
brought such suffering on the Greek nation at the time when it 
needed all its energies and resources to recover from the effects of 
World War II and Axis occupation. 

Bearing in mind also the Communists’ refusal to observe in good 
faith the Varkisa Agreement that ended the December 1944 
rebellion, and the amnesties granted by the Sophoulis Government 
since September 1947, it is not surprising that the present Greek 
Government and Greek public opinion in general is more than 
cautious in granting any form of broad amnesty now that the 
Communist-led guerrillas have been decisively defeated in the 
mountains. As Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal Papagos is 
not yet prepared to state that the danger of a renewal of the guer- 
rilla war is finally eliminated. British and American military 
advisers agree with him that, if the Kremlin wills it, a renewed, if 
less effective, guerrilla force could again be launched into Greece 
from across the Albanian and Bulgarian borders. The Greek Army, 
now, to be reduced to a ceiling of 150,000, could probably control 
them, but they would again be a threat and an interruption to 
productive life in Greece’s most fertile province—tobacco-growing 
Macedonia. At present this is a remote possibility, but it is one 
that still has to be considered by Greece’s military leaders and 
their American and British advisers. 

The Minister of Public Order, Mr Constantine Rentis, is more 
concerned at the Communist plans for political re-infiltration and 
subversive action in the towns, of which he claims he has sure 
advance information. Mr Rentis believes that the Communist 
minority will try to gain by political means what they failed to win 
by armed force. All their endeavours, both within Greece and 
abroad in the lobbies of the United Nations and Western Parlia- 
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ments, are aimed at securing liberty of action inside Greece with 
which to reorganize their revolutionary centres and prepare bases 
for future action. Greece’s still serious economic plight is ripe 
for exploitation. Minister Rentis foresees the provocation of 
strikes, the spreading of discontent, and the creation of difficulties 
for the State administration. Communist subversive action may 
now be a greater danger inside Greece than armed action by the 
guerrillas. 


GREECE IN BALKAN STRATEGY 

For the present, Tito’s Yugoslavia is the principal Balkan target 
for the Kremlin. If Tito is eliminated and Yugoslavia brought 
back into Cominform orthodoxy through Russian-directed mili- 
tary, political, or guerrilla action, it might be an irresistible tempta- 
tion for the Russians to complete their hold on the Balkan penin- 
sula by continuing their drive into Greece. No observers there— 
be they Greek, British, or American—are convinced that Russia 
has abandoned her traditional strategic objective of an outlet on 
the Mediterranean through Greece, which, together with Crete, 
offers tempting bases for the Red Fleet and Air Force, commanding 
the approaches to the Eastern Mediterranean and the short sea 
route to the Middle East oil and the Far East. 

For these reasons the preservation of Greece’s integrity still 
retains a military as well as a political aspect. The Greeks are 
therefore unwilling to see their Army whittled down too rapidly- 
even though the military economy effected means more drachma 
funds for reconstruction—until they feel that their freedom and 
security rest on firmer foundations. At the moment, even though 
there are British and American Missions in Greece and she is 
receiving Marshall aid, there are no treaties guaranteeing militaty 
support to Greece in case she becomes the victim of a foreign 
aggression; and she is not yet included in any regional security 
pact. The last United Nations General Assembly decided that in 
case of a further guerrilla attack against Greece, launched from the 
territory of her northern neighbours, this would constitute a 
threat to Balkan peace such as to warrant the calling of a special 
meeting to consider the measures to be adopted. But Greece 
remains conscious of her lack of specific guarantees, and this 
anxiety has become a neurosis, hindering the establishment of ful 
economic and political confidence. 

For this reason the departure of the British troops has been 
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viewed with great regret and some uneasiness, but it is, neverthe- 
less, one symbol that the situation, at least for the immediate 
future, has changed. At the least, the country has a breathing space 
in which to put in some solid reconstruction and healthy political 
and social reorganization. Her aim must be to reduce just those 
points of distress and discontent, of misery and injustice, that 
provide the Communists with their most fertile material for 
exploitation. Greece has two more years of dwindling Marshall 
aid to look forward te—and a lot of leeway to make up. 


REHABILITATION PROBLEMS: THE MAKRONISOS PLAN 

The new problems that now face Greece are, in fact, mainly the 
old problems that had been shelved or only partially faced during 
the guerrilla war. But there is one great and controversial problem 
facing both the present Government and succeeding ones after 
the General Election next April. It is the question of how to re- 
absorb the former members of the guerrilla bands and the political 
suspects who are now crowding the prison camps on the Greek 
mainland and islands. Most of these prisoners are not, in fact, 
Communists. It would be truer to describe them as social misfits, 
victims of the Communist propaganda injected under the cloak 
of the E.A.M. patriotic resistance movement during the Occupa- 
tion. Local victimization by irresponsible gendarmerie officers and 
unchecked Right-wing bands, reacting violently against anything 
savouring of the Left wing after the terror of the Communist 
rebellion, drove many non-Communists to the mountains to be 
absorbed readily into the Communist-led guerrilla organization. 
Unwise policies and weak and inefficient administration created 
many men with a grievance against the Government, who became 
easy guerrilla-fodder. It would be a disastrous mistake now for 
any Greek Government to allow a taint of unchecked Right-wing 
terrorism to remain and drive the returning prodigals back to the 
mountains instead of re-absorbing them into productive communal 
life. "he Government claims to have disbanded all Right-wing 
bands, but the armed ‘home-guard’ organizations threaten to take 
on something of this character. 

Yet the Government is justly worried at the security aspect of 
allowing several scores of thousands of ex-guerrillas and their 
supporters to return to their villages and towns without any 
guarantee that they will not at once attempt to sow dissension or 
be exploited by Communist agents in the very heart of peaceful 
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Greek communities. Disillusioned as most of them probably are 
by defeat and by the hard, brutal life of a guerrilla in the moun- 
tains, Greece is yet no haven of ease and plenty to convince them 
of the advantage of Western democratic ways. How far will the 
communities that have endured the last three years at the hands of 
the guerrillas be willing to accept their former tormenters back 
into the fold? 

As the answer to this dilemma the Greek Government has pro- 
duced the Makronisos Plan. For two years the Military Reforma- 
tory Camp on the island of Makronisos has achieved considerable 
success in the object for which it was set up. This was, first, to 
provide a centre where those conscripts called with their class to 
the colours who were considered politically unreliable from the 
evidence of their local authorities could perform their normal 
army service without danger of disaffecting their comrades at the 
front. It was a security measure, to keep suspects out of mischief. 
The second purpose of Makronisos grew out of the first, but was 
wider in scope. While these men were performing their military 
service on the barren isle the opportunity was seized to give them 
political instruction, time for discussion, and so forth, often under 
the guidance of reformed ex-Communists, in the hope that many 
would reconsider their prejudices and those made muddle-headed 
by Communist propaganda would see events in better perspective. 
There is no doubt that Makronisos ‘worked’. The success may have 
been exaggerated, in that the conscripts were not Communists 
who were being converted, and it is impossible to judge how many 
declared their renunciation of the rebellion simply to get away 
from the island. The statistics, nevertheless, are striking. From a 
total of 27,677 officers and men sent to Makronisos, 13,129 were 
afterwards sent to fighting units, 9,781 have been demobilized, 
4,767 are still on the island, and only 400 are considered incorrigible 
Communists. 

Encouraged by their success with the ‘unreliables’ among the 
young conscripts, the Government decided to extend the Mak- 
ronisos principles to some 30,000 ex-guerrillas and political sus- 
pects. A ‘National Reformatory School’ has been set up in the 
old military camps on the island. The first several thousand 
political prisoners have already been shipped there from their 
prisons. It is unfortunate that the first days of the new school 
seem to have been marked by a number of incidents involving 
some excesses on the part of over-zealous guards faced with more 
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intractable material than the muddle-headed Army conscripts they 
have been used to in the past. Though there is no official informa- 
tion on these incidents, there seems little doubt about their 
authenticity. The extent to which the new arrivals have been ill- 
treated has probably been exaggerated by Communist agents; but 
in any case the affair is most regrettable, and confirms some fears 
about the Makronisos experiment that are circulating, unvoiced, 
amongst liberal- and even conservative-minded Greek circles. 
Opponents of the Makronisos plan fear that the instructors and 
school authorities may not have the necessary psychological insight 
to deal as effectively with very different material. Many of the new 
inmates are undoubtedly Greeks with a grievance, possibly dis- 
illusioned with the defeated guerrilla movement which they 
served in or supported, but soaked in Communist propaganda. 
They have suffered in the mountains, then in the crowded Greek 
Army prisons, now on Makronisos. They may have to stay on the 
island for anything from six months to six years, depending on the 
decision both of the Makronisos authorities and of the local 
authorities and gendarmerie in their home town or village. An 
enormous responsibility for wisdom, mercy, and impartiality is 
thus placed on the Makronisos authorities, and especially, too, on 
the petty gendarmerie officers in the prisoners’ places of origin. 
he local authorities have the power to send back to Makronisos 
even those released by the Makronisos authorities themselves. Is 
the petty official and small gendarmerie officer equal to or suffici- 
ently educated for this responsibility? There are many in Greece 
who fear that the National Reformatory School may be exploited 
for the oft-recurrent interests of personal vendetta, profit, or 
political advantage. Political concentration camps are a dangerous 
tool in the hands of any Government; not least in the hands of 
administrations where ideas of civic responsibility and political 
mesty are still in their adolescence. Greeks are among the most 
ty-loving and democratic peoples of Europe; but they have 
stil " some way to go in developing a philosophy of political fair- 
and abolishing abuse of power. There has never been an 
rganized ‘white terror’ in Greece, but the guerrilla problem has 
en aggravated by minor irresponsibilities and petty tyrannies of 
small pte Makronisos presents a serious danger if misused, 
nd could become at the same time a National Reformatory 
chool nu a Communist University for the spreading of revolu- 
tionary ideas amongst the aggrieved inmates. They start with the 
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initial grievance of not being allowed to return to their homes, [ 


These are the doubts with which the Makronisos National 
Reformatory School is regarded by many voiceless critics in 
Greece. They are voiceless, because the third Decree of the 
Emergency I egislation still gives the power of censorship and of 
committal for trial by a Military Court, which can be exercised in 
cases of publication of any such criticism or fears in the Greek 
press. While martial law is being lifted stage by stage throughout 
Greece, starting with the islands and the Peloponnese, it is not 
yet thought safe to annul the provisions of the third Decree. 

It is a serious and dangerous dilemma that faces any Greek 
Government now that ‘peace has broken out’. Excessive leniency 
might, indeed, facilitate Communist exploitation and so endanger 
yet again the future security of the State. Excessive severity when 
the military situation no longer requires it may likewise result in 
the creation of yet another embryo rebellion against the existing 
regime, exploited by the Communists under Moscow’s orders. 
There are advocates in Greece for the policy of allowing all except 
the real leaders of the rebellion, and those proved responsible for 
the worst crimes against humanity, to be free to return to wherever 
they can find shelter and work within the Greek community. 
Even if many are not accepted back among the populations they 
have raided, they should be able to settle in other parts of Greece. 
At the Royal Technical School on the island of Leros some 1,500 
ex-guerrilla youths are being successfully re-educated into good 
citizens by constructive work, technical training, and the develop- 
ment of the team spirit. There is no attempt at political indoctrina- 
tion. Western democratic principles and methods are allowed to 
give the lie to the Communist propaganda by example and practice. 
A similar school for ex-guerrilla girls is being set up on Crete, 
sponsored by H.M. the Queen. 

The Makronisos National Reformatory School may succeed 
in making good citizens out of guerrilla-fodder. But its task is 
important and delicate. Greece has fastened the eyes of the world 
on Makronisos. She must tackle the job with care, wisdom, and 
moderation; and if it does not succeed, she must have the courage 
to abandon the experiment for other solutions. A political reforma- 
tory camp is a dangerous experiment for any democracy to make 
in the first place. Its operation must be all the more meticulous. 
A lead in moderation has been given by the Minister of Public 
Order’s decision to qualify as ‘nationalists’ (i) all persons of sixteen 
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years of age or less during the Occupation period who were then 
active in anarchist organizations but who have abandoned such 
activities to lead a peaceful and loyal life since the Varkisa Agree- 
ment; (ii) all those who were active in these organizations (E.A.M., 
E.L.A.S.) but who have led a peaceful life since the Varkisa Agree- 
ment and voted in the elections of 31 March 1946; and (iii) all 
those who were active in such organizations during the Occupation, 
but have since served in the National Army and have not given 
trouble to the police. This decision gives some measure of protec- 
‘tion to many who would otherwise still be politically suspect. 

What is an even more basic need is the development of a 
gendarmerie—or, better, a constabulary—with prestige and perfect 
impartiality. The real essential for perfect security and stability 
throughout the country is a gendarmerie that can be relied on to 
suppress excesses and threats to the peace from either extreme. 
It must not be the tool of any one group or political or financial 
interest. This has been a weakness of the past, and drove people 
into the arms of the Communists to escape victimization. The 
building up of such a force, in spite of the distractions of the 
guerrilla war and political interference, has been the major work 
of the British Police Mission in Greece under its chief, Sir Charles 
Wickham, during the last three years. 


THE COMING ELECTIONS 

Good government and healthy economics—both luxuries in 
Greece—are the most effective means of counteracting Communist 
propaganda and internal dissension. With the guerrilla war over, 
Greeks have time to turn their critical attention to many of the 
things that are still rotten in the State of Greece. The refreshment 
{ Greek parliamentary life and the Governments based on it is 
regarded as essential to the re-establishment of political and econo- 
confidence. Few, however, hope that a very much better 
Parliament will come out of the General Election to be held next 
\pril. Greek political education stood still for fifteen years, and 
the present Constituent Assembly has been of disappointing 
libre. A number of new parties and splinter-parties are already 
ippearing on the political pre-election stage.! Mr Costa Mania- 
dakis, former Public Order Minister under the Metaxas dictator- 
ship, has returned to Greece and political life with anti-Commun- 


e over 50 new political parties have been registered with the Supreme 
s taking part in the 1950 General Election. 
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ism as his party slogan. General Plastiras is making a prima donna’; 
come-back as leader of a Liberal splinter-group. Mr Vamvetso; 


chet: 


claims to lead the Third Force in Greece. Mr Spiros Markesinis, J 
temporarily eclipsed after opposition slander campaigns had 
covered him with hard-sticking mud, is still the Sphinx of Greek f 


politics, with his efforts to form an axis of Left and Right opposi. 
tion groups to cut the ground from under the feet of the extreme; 
of both wings. 

Of parties and politicians there is no lack. The vacuum in 
Greek political life is one of first-rank personalities. The popular 
demand for the Commander-in-Chief, Marshal Papagos, to lead 
a Government is a symptom of this vacuum. At present, the Field 
Marshal is the only man on the Greek stage who is universally 
respected and trusted. He is regarded as having moral courage, 
strength, and honesty of purpose, and the prestige to impose 
discipline. These are the qualities which many Greeks would like 
to see him bring from the Army Command to the quicksands of 
Greek politics. 

But something more than emergency solutions is needed to 
refresh Greek political life. In the older parties there are many 
young men of ability who cannot push their way to the top through 
the barrage of personalities who have been occupying the political 
limelight for the last two decades. The need in Greece is not for 
new splinter-parties, based on the personal ambition of the average 
Greek to lead a party, but for the refreshment of the established 
parties which, in effect, cover all shades of political opinion. Even 
the Greek Socialist Party—E.L.D.—has followed such an un- 
courageous policy during the years of rebellion and guerrill: 
warfare that it has lost the support of the labouring classes, who 
search vainly for something between Communism and the Right 
to represent their social, economic, and national aspirations. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Vouchsafed even an uneasy peace now by whatever balance may 
be created temporarily between East and West, there is an urgent 
need for all sections of Greek life to sacrifice personal, political, 
sectional, and profiteering interests to the establishment of 3 
stable internal political and social foundation which will leave no 
section of the community as resentful ‘black sheep’ or distressed 
‘have-nots’. Even in the two remaining years when Greece cal 
rely on receiving Marshall aid much can be done and is already 
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being done to re-establish the country on a sounder economic basis. 

Of the 700,000 refugees created by the guerrilla war, over 400,000 
have been repatriated and aided to return to productive life. 
Modern farming techniques are being introduced under American 
guidance and agricultural production is to be stepped up. Areas 
hitherto regarded as unproductive will be growing enough rice— 
previously imported—to satisfy home needs by 1952, and the 
country will be in a position to export rice by 1959. State-owned 
nurseries have increased production of fruit-tree seedlings from 
none in 1946-7 to 500,000 during 1948-9. In 1949 800,000 new 
vine plants were handed over to Greek farmers. Marshall aid has 
enabled the Greeks to replenish their depleted livestock, and to 
supply farmers with needed farm machinery. 

The life-blood of Greece is commerce. During the last year the 
blocked Corinth Canal has been re-opened to coastwise steamer 
traffic, the railroad system throughout the country has been almost 
entirely restored, and over 1,400 kilometres of main highway have 
been repaired. The ports of Piraeus, Salonika, and Volos have been 
cleared and reconstructed. Seven aerodromes have been built or 
rebuilt. More motor vehicles are now operating in Greece than 
before World War II. 

Industrial production has been hampered by high costs, 
obsolete equipment, high Government taxes and restrictive laws, 
and the lack of national security coupled with fear of inflation. 
The latter considerations discouraged investment of private capital. 
Technical assistance by E.C.A. Mission experts and the reorgan!za- 
Lion of the Ministry of National Economy have begun the stream- 
lining and oiling of industrial production. With the return of 
peaceful conditions and stable government, private investment 
should follow. Hoarded gold sovereigns will be turned into 
drachmae and surrendered to the banks. Rising prices are still 
provoking demands for wage increases backed by strike threats, 
but the inflation menace has been largely controlled. 

In the development of Greek trade, the E.C.A. Mission’s 
principal objective has been the closing of the gap in the Greek 
balance of payments. The value of total exports for the fiscal year 
1948-9 amounted to the equivalent of 89,700,000 dollars, as com- 
pared with 79,100,000 dollars for the previous year. Clearing agree- 
ments with most of the other European countries gained 25,000,000 
dollars to add to dollar export earnings to the value of $30,700,000. 
But the balance remains adverse. 
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Only modernization and intensification of farming methods and 
development of light industries can make Greece self-supp >rting 
and enable her to absorb her labour. In the latter field, the develop- 
ment of cheap electric power from Greek rivers and native lignite, 
applied to the mineral resources known to exist in the Greek 
mountains but as yet unexploited, may create an industrial revolu- 
tion in Greece within the next two decades. In ancient times 
Greece was a political and cultural force in the Middle East. Her 


future prosperity and stability may now lie in becoming an indus- 
trial factor in the same area. 


B.S. K. 
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